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a series of mountain and valley forms which he wished to
contrast with those more familiar to English  geologists,
not only with regard to their aspect, but still more with
regard to their origin.   The great discovery of the exten-
sion of glaciers, the work of an ice-age and the phenomena
of denudation, as opposed to the theories of half a century
back, had  taught  that   mountain-forms were,   roughly
speaking, not repovssf work on the earth's surface, but
chased and sculptured into it.   Saussure and his genera-
tion had seemed to think that every hill or group of hills
had been thrust up independently; and that every valley
or fissure had been burst open by a convulsion,    A later
school had taken the tiny valleys in our clay hills, and
the diines in chalk downs, as their type, and referred the
modelling of the whole earth's surface to the erosive action
of water.   In  1863 a third group of investigators  was
accustomed to explain everything by glacial action.    They
imagined our Lake district mountains, for example, to be
carved by ice out of an enormous dome, two thousand feet
higher than Sea-fell; and the Alps themselves to be the
remnants of a similar  Titanic mound, into which the
glaciers had planed the valleys and gouged the lake-basins.
A few voices were raised here and there against the theory;
but as it was taught by the heads of the Geological Survey,
men whose work in other respects was of the highest
value and their attainments and characters unimpeachable,
the glacial origin of" scenery " was accepted by the public
with its usual docility.

In the Alps of Savoy, Mr. Ruskin wished to give an
instance of a group of mountains whose forms, unlike
those of Britain, could be shown to depend far more
upon internal structure and original elevation than upon